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The Mysterious Visitor \ 


The judge rapped his gavel, and a 

deep hush settled over the crowded courtroom. 

Every eye was fixed on the young man in the 
prisoner’s dock. He had been accused of murder. 
Day by day the evidence had been examined. Day by 
day the curious crowd had seen that evidence stack 
up against him. 

At last, after weeks of trial, the jury had presented 
the verdict. 





The judge cleared his throat. This was one part 
of his work he dreaded. 

“I sentence you,” he began in slow, measured 
tones, and paused—only the great clock on the 
courtroom wall could be heard, ticking away the 
last few moments of the young man’s freedom— 
“to hang by the neck, until dead.” 

The young man tottered, then crumpled into his 
chair, a vacant, hopeless expression staring from 
his eyes. 

In the months that intervened between the time 





the young man was sentenced and the time he was 
to die, his lawyers tried desperately to have the 
sentence changed. The case was reviewed by a 
higher court, but every appeal was turned down. 
There was only one person in all the world who 
could help—the governor. 

The governor was a good man. He loved the 
Lord, and it bothered him to think of young men 
being hanged for their crimes, and going to meet 
the Judge of all the earth unprepared. In spite of 
his busy program, he made it a point to visit every 
criminal placed on death row and help him get 
ready for eternity. 

Time was running out. In his cell the young man 
sat with his head in his hands, thinking gloomily 
of his fate. “If only the governor would help me,” 
he thought. 

“A man to see you!” The voice of a guard startled 
him. He looked up. 

There was a friendly expression in the visitor’s 
eyes, and he carried a Bible. Yet he was obviously 
not a minister. Somehow the young man seemed to 
think he had seen a picture of him somewhere; but 
where or when, he could not remember. And the 
stranger did not give his name. 

Instead he opened his Bible and talked seriously 
and kindly. He showed how, even though the young 
man must die now for his crime, if he repented he 
might live again in heaven. 

It was good to hear what the stranger said. Love 
for Jesus welled up in the young man’s heart. But 
all too soon the stranger said he must leave. 

The minute he had gone the young man turned 
to the guard. “Who was that man?” he asked. 

“Why, didn’t you know?” the guard replied. 
“That was the governor.” 

An awful cry escaped the young man’s lips, pierc- 
ing the silent gloom of death row. He collapsed 
on the prison chair. “The governor here, the one 
man who could pardon me. And now he’s gone.” 
He sobbed the dreadful words. 

The guard looked on in pity, but there was noth- 
ing he could do. “If I had only known, I would 
have clung to him, and I wouldn’t have let him 
go until he had pardoned me. Now he is gone— 
and I must die!” The young man groaned. 





Let’s face the facts. You and I are condemned to 
die just like that young man, for we have sinned, 
and “the wages of sin is death.” Only one Person 
—Jesus—can pardon us. 

During the autumn Week of Prayer, Jesus will 
be here. “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins.” Let us take this week 
seriously, and hold on to Jesus until we know that 
every sin is pardoned. 


Your friend, 


H. M. LAMBERT 





Gerald has been helping Gene fight 


Satan since he lost 


The BATTLE in the BERRY TREE 


OW’S my chance to give Gene 

what he needs,” muttered Ger- 
ald out of the corner of his mouth. 
He was looking up into a berry tree. 
Clusters of yellow-green berries 
hung in elaborate sprays against 
the shiny, dark-green foliage. It 
made a pretty picture, but Gerald 
wasn't interested in pretty pictures 
just then. He was angry with his 
friend Gene, who lived on the other 
side of the alley, and he was inter- 
ested only in fighting him. 

Gene apparently did not detect 
the ominous threat in Gerald's 
voice, because he smiled and said 
in fun, “How about a berry fight 
today? I think they're ripe enough.” 

Gerald smiled too, a vicious smile. 
Gene had asked for it, and now it 
would be his pleasure to see that 
he got what he wanted. 

“Fine!” Gerald exclaimed, “Let's 
go!” 

Gene was standing close to the 
tree and was up among the branches 
before Gerald had a good start. 

Just then grandmother walked 
around the side of the house. “You 
can’t play now, Gerald. I need some 
groceries from the store, and I'd like 
you to go at once.” 

A hard berry struck Gerald’s ear. 

“Just a minute, Gran,” he called, 
climbing higher. 

But grandmother was under the 
tree by then, and the fight was 
temporarily postponed. 

“We'll finish this later!” Gerald 
shouted to his opponent, and fol- 
lowed the woman into the house, 
grumbling all the while in a low 
voice. 

Since it was Friday afternoon, 
there were many things to do. It 
seemed to Gerald that his grand- 
mother kept him busy on purpose, 
and before he knew it the time had 
come for sundown worship. 


By MARYANE G. MYER 
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Gerald prepared to throw another handful of berries at his friend. He was 
glad he did not feel angry today. But there were evil angels lurking near. 


Sabbath morning Gerald had for- 
gotten about being angry with 
Gene. He lost his temper often, and 
thought nothing of it. But some- 
thing was about to happen that 
would make him determine to over- 
come his temper forever. 

When Gerald came home from 
church Gene came running across 
the yard. “How about going on 
with our fight?” 

Gerald shook his head. “It’s the 
Sabbath today, and I don’t play on 
the Sabbath.” 

“What kind of talk is that?” 
Gene asked, sitting down on the 
porch steps beside Gerald. “And 
what are you doing reading a Bi- 


ble?” 


“I’m studying my Sabbath school 
lesson for mext week.” Gerald 
showed the boy his Junior Quar- 
terly. 

“Next week is a long way off,” 
the neighbor reminded. “Why don’t 
you study when it gets here?” 

“I believe in studying the Bible 
every day.” 
“Guess 

you.” 

“No, Gran doesn’t. Almost every- 
body in our Junior department stud- 
ies his lesson every day. We remem- 
ber better when we study the les- 
son often.” 

Gene scratched his head. “You've 
got a funny religion. Don’t you 
know you're all mixed up? Sunday 
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Nature NUGGETS - 








The en bey, one 
By LESTER E. HARRI R 


Everyone knows what a cowboy looks like. Everyone 
knows that cowboys ride horses and lasso cattle. But very 
few people know that certain kinds of spiders are just as good 
at lassoing animals as the best cowboy. 

The bolas spider is a larger-than-average spider with a 
big, fat body that is covered with bumps and knobs and horns, 
which make her look like the stump of a stick broken off 
close to the trunk of a small tree. The bolas spider sits still 
without moving, and is hard to see. Her enemies walk or fly 
right past her, sometimes even bumping against her without 
realizing it. 

This peculiar spider loafs around all day and stays up work- 
ing all night. After the sun sinks in the west the bolas rises up 
on her eight legs and surveys the surrounding branches of the 
bush in which she lives. A branch that juts out beyond the rest 
is chosen as the best place to begin operations. 

The spider walks out on the branch as far as she can and 
turns around. Then she begins to draw forth a silken thread 
from the spinnerets on the rear end of her body. She fastens the 
thread to the lower side of the branch by pressing her spin- 
nerets against the bark. Then carefully holding the thread away 
from the branch with one of her hind legs, she hangs upside 
down from the branch, her funny-looking body swinging in 
space. She crawls along this way for several inches, and finally 
sticks the other end of the thread to the branch. This strong 
thread now hangs down far below the branch like a trapeze. 

The bolas spider moves down this thread to the center of 
the line. Here she draws out another thread several inches in 
length and fastens it to the trapeze line. Then with her hind 
legs she combs out a large quantity of sticky liquid silk, which 
collects in a glistening ball about the size of a pea at the end 
of this dangling line. Her lasso is complete. 

Quietly she waits, with one front leg stretched out before 
her, holding the weighted lasso ready. A moth, fully two inches 
from wing tip to wing tip, is flying in and out of the dark places 
of the bush. Closer and closer comes the moth. Then without 
warning, and quick as lightning, the spider flings her lasso. Out, 
out it goes, straight to the mark, hitting the moth just under 
the front wing. The moth beats her wings frantically. The 
sticky knob on the end of the lasso holds her fast. The lasso 
stretches to the breaking point, but it holds. It is stronger 
for its size than a steel cable. 

The spider crawls down the thrashing line carefully and 
bites the moth. Immediately the moth stops struggling, for the 
spider’s poison has put it to sleep. Now the spider hauls in the 
lasso and ties the moth in silken ropes tight against a leaf. 
Dinner is served! 

You can find one of these interesting spiders if you look 
carefully through the shrubs around your home. The fall of 
the year when the trees change color is the very best time to 
find the bolas spider. God has provided a world full of these 
fascinating nature nuggets for us to enjoy. 








Next Nature Nugget: The Fly-catching Fungus. 











is the day to go to church, not Sat- 
urday.” 

Gerald smiled and opened the 
Bible to Exodus 20. “Did you ever 
read the Ten Commandments?” 

“Guess so. At least I've heard 
about them.” 

Gerald placed the Bible in Gene's 
hands, and the boy read verses | 
through 17. 

Gene began to speak, but his 
mother called him, and he had to 
leave. 

“We'll continue this later,” Ger- 
ald told him as he hurried home. 

“All right!” he called back. “See 
you tomorrow.” 

After Gene had gone, Gerald 
thought back over their conversa- 
tion. He had actually given a Bible 
study on the front steps—to his 
playmate. He was surprised at how 
interested Gene had been. 

“Perhaps,” Gerald thought to 
himself, “I could win Gene to the 
Lord. Wouldn't it be wonderful?” 

That night when he said his 
prayers, he promised God that he 
would work for Him and try to 
convert his friend. 

The next day was bright and 
sunny, and neither of the boys 
thought of the discussion of the 
day before. 

“How about going on with our 
berry fight?” Gene grinned. 

“Suits me fine,” said Gerald, and 
climbed up into the tree. 

It was soon evident that Gene 
had picked a spot where there was 
easy access to an abundance of ber- 
ries. Gerald was pelted before he 
even began. However, he soon 
found a stout limb with sufficient 
covering in front and an ample sup- 
ply of ammunition on both sides. 
It was fun watching the berries zing 
through the air, making his neigh- 
bor dodge beneath their mild blast. 
He had to dodge too, and even then 
he would get a good thumping once 
in a while. 

Suddenly Gerald remembered the 
resolutions he had made last night. 

To page 10 
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sIRL CUTS FOOT BUT WONT 
GO HOME! 


Marilyn Moores, Reporting A 


“Quick, get her to the hospital!” 
someone shouted. “She'll need 
stitches!” 

One of the girls at camp had ac- 
cidentally cut her foot. With all 
possible speed she was hustled into 
a vehicle and rushed to the hospital, 
where the doctor sewed up the 
gash. Anxiously the other campers 
awaited her return. They all liked 
her. Would she want to go home 
now? 

After what seemed a terribly long 
time, a car drove into camp. The 
bandaged girl got out. Everyone 
crowded around. “How do you 
feel?” “Does it hurt?” “Are you go- 
ing home?” they asked all at once. 

“Who, me? Going home?” she 
answered with a laugh. “I’m not go- 
ing home. I’m having too much 
fun.” 

The campers were relieved. Later 
someone said, “I move we vote our 
bandaged heroine the ‘best girl 
camper’ at summer camp.” 

“Hurrah!” the others shouted. 
“Three cheers for the bandaged 
heroine! Hip, hip, hurrah!” 

The bandaged girl was not the 
only one enjoying herself. It was 
the second year that summer camp 
had been held at this campsite ten 
miles from St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 

There is only one permanent 
building there. Six tents were 
pitched after the campers arrived, 
three for the boys and three for 
the girls. There were twenty-two 
campers altogether, with five coun- 
selors directed by Pastor P. Moores. 
They ate in the building when it 
rained, outside when it didn’t. 

A short walk through shady 


























On this page every week there appear stories of what Pathfinders and JMV's are doing around the 
world. These are accounts of Junior youth who are going places for God. They are ‘‘on the trail” 
with Jesus, our Master Guide. Send a report of what your club is doing. It may be printed here! 


woods leads to Adam’s Pond, which 
all agree is a wonderful place for 
swimming and boat rides. There are 
also two large fields for playing, 
and the forests stretch for miles in 
all directions. 

It is not hard to understand why 
the camp has been christened Para- 
dise—nor why the girl with the 
bandage did not want to go home. 





THREE DAYS AT THE BEA 






H 


Ward A. Scriven, Reporting ; 

“Look out! That wave will get 
you!” shouted one Pathfinder to an- 
other. 

Almost too late the inattentive 
Pathfinder glanced around, to see 
a wave sweeping up the beach to- 
ward him. He jumped in the nick 
of time. 

Pathfinders of Greenville, South 
Carolina, were collecting sea shells 
at Windy Hill Beach. It was one of 
the many activities they enjoyed 
during three days at the sea recently. 

Greenville is the first Pathfinder 





Club in the Carolina Conference, 
and it was off to a flying start. 

During the day members swam 
in the surf, played on the sand, 
hunted shells, or merely sun-bathed. 
When the sun went down, there 
were stories and songs at campfire 
on the beach, with the waves break- 
ing close and the stars twinkling far 
over the ocean. 

Then bed in one of the cabins, 
and in the morning the cry of sea 
gulls and the rising sun leaping out 
of the sea, with Morning Watch 
and a delicious breakfast. 

Greenville Pathfinders join the 
chorus of Junior youth around the 
world who are saying more and 
more, “We think Pathfinder Clubs 
are fun!” 


TO CAMP BY BOAT 


Pd 
E. L. Broder, Reporting f ‘ 


The only way to reach camp at 
Ketchikan, Alaska, is by plane or 
boat! 

Twenty-eight JMV’s chose the 
boat this summer, sailing for two 
hours up river to camp at the foot 
of a snow-capped mountain. 

Five happy days they spent there, 
full of activity. Some of them 
learned to pray for the first time. 
All of them consecrated their lives 
to Jesus. 

Then back over the water again, 
home once more. 


Swimming in Adam’s Pond at 
Paradise summer camp. The 
lake is near St. John’s, New- 
foundland. Forests surround it. 


HoTOS, TESY MARILYN MOORES 


These campers are playing 
around while waiting for the 
signal to pitch tents—three for 
the boys and three for the girls. 
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PART SIX 











CHARTING the STARS: 


By HARRY BAERG 


eo” 


Answering Questions 5: “Name two constellations visible throughout the 
year.’ 6: “Draw a chart of the Big Dipper, Cassiopeia, and the North Star. 


THE MV HONOR Maybe you have 
looked in an al- 
manac at some 
time and have 
seen a picture of 
a man with an 
unpleasant expres- 
sion on his face, probably because 
his abdomen has been cut open. 
Then placed at equal intervals in 
a circle all around him are twelve 
pictures, mostly of animals. These 
are the signs of the zodiac used by 
astrologers when they pretend to 
read character or foretell the future. 

Even before the time of the as- 
trologers mencioned in the book of 
Daniel there were men who studied 
the stars. At the time of Abraham 
and Job these astronomers were fa- 
miliar with various constellations 
and called the stars by name. They 
had noticed that the stars changed 


IN STARS 


position during the night and also 
during the year, different groups 
coming up at different seasons. 
They found that in the same path 
in the heavens that the sun traveled 
during the day there were twelve 
different constellations that came up 
in twelve parts of the year. 

These were given names, and the 
year was thus divided into twelve 
parts. The moon and planets also 
traveled across this same belt of 
the sky, and it was called the zodiac 
later on. In Job’s time and language 
it was known as Mazzaroth. To re- 
mind him of His greatness, God 
asked Job whether he could bring 
these twelve constellations along in 
their time and order. (See Job 38: 
32.) 

The astrologers used these twelve 
constellations to deceive the people 
into thinking that they could pre- 

















dict the future of a child according 
to the particular constellation rising 
in the sky at the time of his birth. 

The twelve constellations in or- 
der are Ram, Bull, Twins, Crab, 
Lion, Virgin, Balance, Scorpion, 
Archer, Goat, Water Bearer, and 
Fishes. If you remember that they 
are found in an east-west band 
across the heavens in the path 
where the sun travels in the day, and 
that fewer than half of them are 
visible in one season, you should 
have little trouble locating them 
with a star map. 

Some people try to predict a wet 
or a dry year by whether the Big 
Dipper is right side up or upside 
down. They forget to take into ac- 
count one important fact—that the 
Dipper is both upside down and 
right side up every twenty-four 
hours! 

The Big Dipper appears to move 
around the North Star during a day 
and night. Cassiopeia, the W, is 
opposite the Dipper on the other 
side of the North Star. Imagine the 
North Star as the pivot, and Cas- 
siopeia and the Big Dipper as the 
two ends of a merry-go-round. They 
will make one complete turn every 
twenty-four hours, and all the other 
stars and constellations in the sky 
will go with them. 

It is not actually the stars that go 
in circles. The rotation of the earth 
makes them appear to go around. 

Try an experiment to prove to 
yourself that the stars move. Tape 
a piece of thin tracing paper on a 
north window, so that when you 
are standing before it you can see 
the polestar in the middle, with the 
Big Dipper and Cassiopeia beside 
it on the paper. Make a sketch of 
the position of the polestar and the 
two constellations at eight o'clock 
in the evening, then wait three 
hours, and make another sketch on 
the same paper at eleven, and again 
at two and at five o'clock in the 
morning. Your pictures should look 
something like the ones shown. 
This will probably mean setting the 
alarm clock in order to draw the 
star maps, but it will be worth the 
effort. 

There are many books in stores 
and libraries that can teach you 
much more about the various con- 
stellations in the heavens. Be sure 
to read some of them, and obtain 
a good working knowledge of the 


heavens. 
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T WAS a beautiful Sunday after 

Christmas. Jennie had spent the 
morning waxing her bike till it 
looked like new. A hundred miles of 
riding each week took the shine off 
quickly, but she tried to keep it 
polished. 

“Im glad you can take these 
copies of Signs, Present Truth, and 
Lite and Health to the people of the 
valley today,” Mrs. Ridge said. She 
carefully stacked the neat rolls of 
papers in the box on the bicycle. 

“Are the names on each?” asked 
Jennie, giving the fender a last rub. 

“Yes,” said Donna. “And I made 
sure to put Little Friends, Y outh’s 
Instructors, and Junior Guides in 
the ones for the families with chil- 
dren.” 

“Fine. I'll wash my hands and 
go.” Jennie ran into the house. 
“Down, Pug,” she ordered as the 
long-nosed shepherd dog tried to 
play. “I have a busy afternoon ahead 
of me.” 

Mrs. Ridge said a short prayer, 
and then Jennie rode away, singing 
softly to herself. 

Her first stop was at Grandma 
White's place. The old woman was 
rocking in an ancient chair on the 
sunny porch. Jennie handed her the 
roll of papers. 

“Some of them Advent papers 
fer me to read?” She adjusted her 
glasses to see them better. “Thank 
ya, Jennie girl. I was just wishing 
I had something new to read. And 
a health magazine too. Maybe it'll 
say what to do fer my rheumatism.” 

Jennie admired Grandma White's 
prized double narcissus in full 
bloom by the porch, and then ped- 
aled off to the next farmhouse. The 
houses were far apart. She would 
have to hurry to get to all of them 
before the early winter sunset. 

Widow Banes was home. That 
was unusual. She spent most of her 
time riding a tractor around hér 
large ranch, disking the orchards, 
directing the tomato pickers, or 
looking after the smudge pots in 
the lemon grove. 

“Hello, Mrs. Banes,” Jennie 
greeted her. “I've brought you some 
papers to read while you drive the 
‘cat’ around.” 

Mrs. Banes laughed. “I believe 
you're aiming to make an Adventist 
out of me, Jennie. You know, I've 
been thinking though. I wish that 
son of mine would settle down and 
marry someone like you that has 
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“| don’t see why you want to stick around that little church school,” 
said Don, as he and Jennie talked things over in the chicken shed. 


Through Sun and Rain 


By BETTY STIRLING 


pai 


PART 5: THE MISSIONARY BIKE 


the gumption to ride a_ bicycle 
twenty miles every day to go to the 
kind of school she wants.” 

Jennie gulped. Even if she were 
old enough, she wouldn't consider 
marrying any fellow as good for 
nothing as Rod Banes. Why, he 
was the laziest man in Sycamore. 
As far as anyone knew, he hadn't 
done a lick of work since he fin- 
ished high school the year before. 
He wouldn't even walk to an or- 
ange tree to pick an orange to eat. 
He rode the horse that was kept 
tethered near the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hartman and their 
two youngsters were busy weeding 
the winter garden. 

“I've brought some story papers 
for you,” Jennie told the children. 

“Oh, goody!” Tommy exclaimed. 


Mr. Hartman frowned. “No 
church papers for them.” 

“Oh, these are all right,” his wife 
said quickly. “Donna gave Tommy 
some after school one day. I read 
them through myself, and there isn’t 
anything bad in them.” 

“Oh, O.K.” Mr. Hartman turned 
his back and began hoeing vig- 
orously. Tommy and Edna seized 
the roll of papers and ran to the 
steps to sit and read. 

“Jennie, dear,” said Mrs. Hart- 
man. “I get worried about you when 
I see you riding that bike. I can't 
understand why your mother per- 
mits you to ride so far. You'll get 
heart trouble and be an invalid the 
rest of your life.” 

Mr. Hartman turned around. 

To page I! 
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Betty thought she could deceive her mother, 


but mother knew 


all about the kitty! 
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BETTY AND THE GRAY KITTY 


ETTY walked slowly down the 

street past Granny Woods's 
house. She liked to walk by Granny 
Woods's house, for there were so 
many things to see. Around the 
yard was a white wooden fence, and 
inside were trees, bushes, flower 
beds, and climbing roses. 

Best of all, there were three lit- 
tle kittens belonging to Granny 
Woods. Betty liked to watch them 
play hide-and-seek among the 
bushes on Granny Woods's lawn. 
One of them was yellow, another 
was spotted, and the third was all 
gray. 

Betty liked the little gray kitty 
best, because he was so fluffy, and 
seemed to be more friendly than 
the others. 

“Oh,” said Betty to herself, “I 
wish I could have that dear little 
gray kitty for my very own. I would 
love him and love him and love 
him!” 


The more Betty saw the gray 
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By MRS. JOHN F. sinieaitiiaadh er 


kitty, the more she wanted him. But 
he was also Granny Woods's favor- 
ite kitty, and Granny Woods loved 
him too. 

Now Betty knew that to want 
something belonging to somebody 
else was coveting, and to covet was 
a sin. 

“But I do want that little gray 
kitty for my very own,” Betty kept 
saying over and over to herself, as 
she watched the kittens scamper 
and play on the lawn. 

As Betty watched, suddenly the 
gray kitty came right up to the 
white fence, and looked up at her 
with his big round eyes. “Mew, 
mew,” he said. 

“Come, kitty, kitty,” said Betty 
softly, so that Granny Woods would 
not hear her. Granny Woods was 
busy trimming her rosebush on the 
other side of the lawn. Betty coaxed 
the gray kitty to a place in the 
fence where there was a loose board. 
She reached in and pulled the kitty 
through the fence and cuddled him 
lovingly in her arms. 

“Oh, I love you. I love you,” said 
Betty to the soft little bundle of 
fur in her arms. “I’m going to take 
you home to be my very own little 
kitty.” 

Making sure that Granny Woods 
did not see her, Betty walked 
quickly down the street toward 


Betty loved the gray kitty. He was so 
playful! He batted the red ball, then 
chased it under the bed, and hit it again. 
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home. Kitty purred softly as Betty 
gently stroked his fluffy fur. 

When Betty came to the porch 
she suddenly stopped. What would 
she tell mother? She would be sure 
to ask questions about the little gray 
kitty. Betty decided not to let 
mother know—she would hide the 
kitty so mother would not see him 
as she went into the house to her 
room. Betty waited until she was 
sure mother was busy at the sewing 
machine, then she slipped in very 
quietly, went straight to her room. 
and closed the door. 

For a long time she sat in her 
rocking chair holding the gray kitty 
in her arms. Kitty purred a sleepy 
song, closed his eyes, and went to 
sleep. 

Betty could hear familiar sounds 
in the kitchen. Faint odors of sup- 
per reminded her that she was get- 
ting hungry. 

Mother called, “Betty, come to 
supper now.” But Betty sat still. 
How could she face mother, after 
stealing kitty? How could she ex- 
plain that she stole him from dear 
old Granny Woods because she 
wanted him so much? 

“I'm not hungry,” she called. 

The sound of her voice woke up 
the gray kitty. He jumped to the 
floor and ran under the bed. Betty 
tried to catch him, but he ran under 
the dresser. Maybe if he stayed un- 
der the dresser—but, no; he came 
out, rolling a red ball that he had 
found under there. The ball rolled 
across the floor, with kitty after it. 
He batted it with his paw and sent 
it rolling under the bed. With a 
bound he was after it. Betty watched 
him. He was such a playful little 
kitty. Oh, how she loved him! 

Suddenly mother tapped at the 
door of Betty's room and called. 
“Here is a glass of milk, Betty. It 
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you do not want it all, you may give 


some of it to your little guest.” 

“Little guest?” Did mother mean 
? but of course mother could 
not know. 

When mother went back to the 
kitchen Betty opened the door a 
tiny crack. There on the stand was 
a tall glass of milk standing in a 
saucer. Betty had a strange feeling 
down inside as she looked at it. She 
took the milk and saucer into her 
room, and closed the door again. 
First she poured some of the milk 
into the saucer and placed it on 
the floor for kitty. Then she drank 
what was left in the glass. Eagerly 
kitty lapped up the milk. He was 
hungry after his nap. Betty lay on 
the rug beside him and watched till 
he finished the last few drops. Then 
kitty began to wash himself. He 
licked his paws with his tongue, 
then rubbed them over his face, 
behind his ears, and up over his 
nose. Then he straightened out his 
whiskers, and decided he was clean 
enough. So he jumped up on Betty's 
bed, and curled up in a little gray 
ball to take another nap. 

Mother came to get the empty 
glass and saucer. She tapped at 
Betty's door. 

“Did you and your little guest 
have enough supper?” she asked. 

“My little guest?” echoed Betty, 
trying to sound very puzzled. 

“Yes, that little gray kitten. Did 
you have enough milk for him, 
too?” 

“I—I don’t have any gray kitty,” 
stammered Betty, hastily picking up 
the little ball of gray fur, to hide 
him in the closet. Kitty scratched 
and clawed Betty's arm. He did not 
like to be disturbed. 

“Betty,” Mother’s voice sounded 
very strange. When mother said 
Betty in that tone of voice, Betty 
knew something was wrong. 

“But I don’t have any gray kitty,” 
repeated Betty, closing the closet 
door. 

Mother came into Betty’s room, 
picked up the glass, and the saucer 
from the floor. Then she just looked 
at Betty. Betty felt little prickles 
in her throat; she looked down at 
the rug; she did not dare look up 
into mother’s eyes. 

“Do not tell a lie,” said mother. 
“I saw a little gray kitty’s tail hang- 
ing down under your arm as you 
carried the kitty into your room.” 

Betty burst into tears. She flung 





Betty held Grandma Woods's favorite gray kitty in her 
arms and stroked his soft fur. “I'm going to take you 
home to be my very own little kitty,” she whispered. 


herself on the bed, crying, “I don’t 
like you—I don’t like you—you just 
don’t understand little girls! You 
are just an old meanie!” 

Now Betty knew it was a sin to 
tell a lie. She also knew the com- 
mandment that says, “Honour thy 
father and thy mother.” Betty was 
all confused. So mother knew there 
was a gray kitten in the house. She 
had seen his tail as Betty carried 
him to her room. Even now in the 
dark clothes closet the little gray 
kitty was crying. Betty heard him. 
Mother heard him too. 

“Well, all right, there 7s a kitty 
here. He's in my closet.” Betty raised 
an angry, tear-stained face from the 
bed. 

Mother opened the closet door. 
Kitty scampered out to play with 
the little red ball. 

“Where did you get him?” asked 
mother. 

Betty did not dare tell mother 
how she had first coveted the gray 
kitty, and then stolen him from dear 
old Granny Woods. Oh, no, she 
could not tell that to mother. So 
she said, “Granny Woods gave him 
to me. 

Mother stood and just looked at 
Betty for what seemed to Betty 
to be an awfully long time. Then 
mother said, “It was very nice of 
Granny Woods to give you her 
favorite kitten. I hope you remem- 
bered to thank her properly.” Then 
mother took the saucer and empty 
glass and went out of the room. 

Somehow Betty did not enjoy 
the little gray kitty as she had hoped 
to. There was something different 
about him. He did not want to be 
cuddled. He became rough when 
she tried to play with him. He made 
four big red scratches on her arm. 
Betty went to the medicine cabinet 
in the bathroom, and put some 
merthiolate on the scratches. As she 
applied the little glass applicator to 
each scratch, she thought, “This one 
is for coveting the kitty. This one 
is for stealing him.” 

She dipped the glass applicator 
into the orange liquid again and 
put it on the next scratch. 

“This one is because I called 
mother an old meanie, and this one 
is for telling a lie.” 



























































She put the merthiolate back in 
the medicine cabinet and went back 
to her room. She did not feel very 
well—there was a heavy ache down 
inside. She decided to undress and 
go to bed, even though it was quite 
early. She took off her dress and put 
on her pajamas and crawled into 
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bed. Kitty curled up on the foot of 
the bed, purring a sleepy song. 

Betty lay there for several min- 
utes, when she suddenly remem- 
bered she had forgotten to say her 
prayers. Then she also remembered 
that Jesus does not listen to our 
prayers when we do things that we 
know are wrong. She knew the 
memory verse that says, “If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will 
not hear me.” 

Then Betty began to cry. She 
knew Jesus was not pleased with 
her. She had allowed sin to come 
into her heart, and she knew that 
Jesus cannot live in a sinful heart. 

“Oh, I want to be good—I don’t 
want sin to crowd Jesus out. What 
can I do?” Betty sobbed penitently. 

All at once she felt something 
soft brush against her face. The 
little gray kitty was awake and 
wanted to be petted. 

Betty stroked the soft gray fur, 
then suddenly she made a decision. 

“Tl do it,” she said to the kitty. 
“I know Granny Woods will be 
angry with me, but the only way 
to make it right is to take you back 
to Granny Woods. I'll tell her all 
about it, and ask her to forgive me. 
Then I'll ask mother to forgive me 
for calling her an old meanie and 
for telling her a lie. Then—then 
I'll say my prayers and ask Jesus to 
forgive me, and come back into my 
heart. It is the only way, kitty, the 
only way. Maybe then I can get 
rid of that hurt feeling down inside, 
and be happy again.” 

So Betty took off her pajamas and 
put on her dress. She took the little 
gray kitty in her arms and carried 
him to Granny Woods's house. Her 
heart was beating fast as she stood 
in the gathering darkness under the 
vines on Granny Woods's porch. 
She tapped lightly. Granny Woods 
came to the door. 

“O Betty, Iam so glad you found 
him. I have looked all over for him; 
I thought he was really lost.” She 
took the gray kitty from Betty’s 
arms, and stroked his fur affection- 
ately. “You little rascal, don’t you 
know it was naughty to run away 
from granny? Do you realize that if 
Betty had not found you and 
brought you home, a lot of bad 
things might have happened to you? 
But now we must tell Betty good- 
night, for it is getting late, and time 
for her to be in bed. So wave your 
little gray paw to Betty, and tell her, 
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‘Thanks so much for bringing me 
home.’” 

And before Betty could say a 
single word, Granny Woods said 
good night, and Betty was on her 
way home. 

When Betty came into the house, 
there stood mother with her arms 
apart, waiting for Betty to run into 
them. Oh, what a big hug! 

“An old meanie?” Mother just 
laughed. “I knew all the time that 
you really did not mean it.” 
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WALKING WITH JESUS 
By NONA KEEN DUFFY Y 


| hear Thee calling me, dear Lord, 
To take Thy blessed hand, 

To walk with Thee in perfect paths 

And up to higher land. 

feel Thee stir my restless heart, 

And yearn for things divine; 

hear Thy kind assurance, Lord, 

That better things are mine. 


want to walk in perfect paths 
Where Jesus Christ has trod; 

give my heart and hand in trust, 
And walk with Thee, dear God. 
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Betty snuggled up in mother’s 
arms. She and mother had a long 
talk. Mother knew it had been a 
real struggle for Betty to decide to 
take the kitty back, but Betty had 
won a real victory. Then mother 
told of her visit with Granny 
Woods on the phone. 

With a happy heart Betty rose 
from her knees, after she and 
mother had prayed. It was all right 
now. 

“Good night, Betty, dear. Sleep 
well,” said mother as she turned out 
the light. “Someday soon you will 
have a little kitty for your very 
own, I am sure.” 


The Battle in the Berry Tree 
From page 4 

Friday he had intended to give 
Gene a good thrashing with the 
berries. He didn’t feel that way 
about it now. After all, Gene was 
really his friend, and wouldn't it be 
wonderful if he could help him 
find the Lord? But there were un- 
seen enemies lurking among the 
branches—evil angels. 

Gerald answered the fire of ber- 


ries, but it was in fun, without 
angry force behind ict. 
“Will you call quits?” Gene 


shouted after a while. 

“Of course not,” Gerald laughed. 
“[T haven't begun yet.” 

“We'll see about that!” A splatter 
of berries penetrated the leaves. 

Gerald straightened up, and as he 
did, something large and _ hard 
struck him on the cheek—a peach. 

Something exploded within him 
—that temper again. It shook him 
all over. All the ill feeling of Friday 
—and a whole lot more—swept 
over him. “You'll pay for that!” he 
yelled, jumping from the tree. 

For a moment he held his ankle, 
for it pained greatly. 

Gene was on the ground now 
and running down the alley. Gerald 
got to his feet and hurried after 
him. He caught him as he tried to 
crawl under a fence. 

Gerald forgot everything except 
the urgent desire to give Gene a 
thrashing. The boys wrestled and 
struck at each other. Finally Gene 
was flat on his back, apologizing. 

For the rest of the day Gerald 
gloried in his victory. But that eve- 
ning in his room he thought it all 
through again. What glory was it 
to fight his friend when it meant 
he had lost the battle with Satan? 
“How can I win Gene or anyone 
else to Christ if I can’t control my 
own temper?” he reasoned. Only 
the night before he had promised 
the Lord that he would work for 
Him. “And I haven't kept my word 
— instead, I’ve worked against Him. 
One day I boast to Gene how often 
I read my Bible. The next I punch 
him in a wild burst of anger.” 

Feeling utterly wretched, he sank 
to his knees beside the bed and 
poured out his sorrow to a kindly 
Lord. 

As soon as possible he made 
things right with Gene. But it was 
not long before he was tempted to 
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lose his temper again. This time, 
however. he remembered his prom- 
ise and sent a quick prayer for help. 
He made a wonderful discovery— 
a boy cannot win life’s battles alone; 
but with Christ as his companion, 
he will always be victorious. 
Everyone noticed a great change 
in Gerald after that. Gene noticed 
it especially. When the pastor gave 
the invitation Gerald was baptized. 
Now he and Gene often study the 
Bible together. And instead of bat- 
tling each other in the berry tree, 
Gerald is helping Gene fight the 
devil and give his heart to Christ. 





Through Sun and Rain 
From page 7 


“Humbug! People don’t get heart 
trouble from working. They get 
heart trouble from stewing about 
nothing!” He began hoeing again. 

Jennie smiled. She wasn't con- 
cerned about Mrs. Hartman's pre- 
diction that she would be an in- 
valid. 

Jennie found most of the people 
home in the valley, and no one re- 
fused the papers. She hoped that 
all would read them. 

The last home she visited was the 
Parkers. She hadn’t talked with 
Don Parker since the first day of 
school, although she had seen him 
a few times. The shadows of the 
hills were reaching far into the val- 
ley when she rode into Don's yard. 

“Hi, Jennie,” Don called from the 
door of the chicken house, where 
he was helping his mother. “What 
brings you here today?” 








"Im giving people papers to 
read.” Jennie handed him a roll. 

“Huh! I can’t even catch up with 
my homework.” Don gave the roll 
to his mother without untying it. 

“How are they treating you in 
high school?” Jennie asked. She 
seated herself on a gunny sack of 
grain. 

“Not bad.” Don looked critically 
at the starter mash he was mixing. 
“I got A’s in English and math on 
my first grade card.” 


ee 


"Who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord? or who shall stand in his 
holy place? He that hath clean 
hands, and a pure heart; who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
nor sworn deceiftfully."” Ps. 24:3, 4. 
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“In math too? Good for you. I 
got a B in algebra.” 

“And A’s in everything else, I 
suppose.” Don grinned. 

Jennie nodded. She and Don had 
been constant rivals for the top 
marks in grade school. 

"I don’t see why you want to 
stick around that little church 
school,” said Don, plopping himself 
down on the workbench and wrap- 
ping his long legs around the posts. 
“You could be in the scholarship 
club at Encinas High, and probably 
hold some office in the students’ 
club, and play in the orchestra . 

“Play at Friday night concerts 
and go to roast pork banquets?” 

Don looked thoughtful. “I sup- 
pose you would feel left out of 








things if you were in the orchestra 
and couldn't come to the Friday 
night programs. And, yes, I think 
baked ham was the main dish at 
the last officers’ feed—and the next 
is to be a wiener roast. Don’t you 
get tired of being so different, 
Jennie?” 

“I might if I were in the high 
school, but I don’t need to worry 
about being different now.” 

“But that’s such a little school!” 
protested Don. 

“So what?” Jennie retorted. “This 
is the first time you've ever gone 
to a big school yourself. I have as 
many close friends as I would have 
in the high school, though I’m not 
acquainted with as many students 
as you are. I have only one teacher 
to your five or six, but he’s a good 
teacher—and I dare say I learn 
as much as you do.” 

“No doubt.” Don grinned and 
unfolded himself from the bench 
as Jennie stood up to leave. He 
walked with her to where the bi- 
cycle was parked. “I am always 
amazed that you can beat me home 
on the afternoons that aren't too 
windy. I know the bus makes a big 
circle through San Lucas, but I still 
think it should get here before you 
do.” 

“Much practice,” 
“maketh for speed.” 

“Someday, when I'm feeling extra 
ambitious, I’m going to make the 
trip with you—if my bike will go 
that far.” 

“Tll be expecting you,” Jennie 
called as she rode away, but she 
knew that he’d never try the ride. 

(Next week: Graduation. ) 





said Jennie, 
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1. In addition to eating insects, Rubythroat 
bill into the long horns of flowers like columbine to get the nectar 
that the bees and moths were not able to reach. 2. His hollow 
tongue was even longer than his bill. It could stretch out to 
twice the length of the bill because of the elastic roots that went 


all around the skull and fastened above. 


liked to poke his 


In fall Rubythroat 


went south to spend the winter in Central America, where his 
mother had come from. The following spring he came back early 
over the ocean a mature and beautiful bird. 4. His brilliant, ruby- 
colored gorget glistened as he spread the feathers in the sunshine. The 
dazzling metallic sheen was due to small plates in the feather branch- 
lets that reflected light. The gorget is the patch of throat feathers. 
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Paint Your T-Shirt 
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By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 


PART 


AST week you learned the first 

step in painting a design on your 
T-shirt—how to cut a stencil. Any 
simple outline picture can easily 
be made into a stencil, such as a 
flower, a tree, or a bird. Let us take 
a simple one such as the fish, and 
use it for stenciling by different 
methods. 


The Dry-Brush Method 


This method requires a stencil 
brush obtainable in art stores, sta- 
tionery stores, or hobby shops. 
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To begin with, use a size #4, 
which costs from twenty to thirty 
cents, depending on quality. It is 
desirable to have at least two, one 
for dark colors and another for light 
colors. This method is called the 
dry-brush method, because, though 
a liquid paint is used, most of the 
liquid is squeezed from the brush 
before applying it to the stencil. 

To stencil on paper, use poster 
paints or tempera. For stenciling on 
cloth use a textile paint that is wash 
fast. Investigate textile paints thor- 
oughly before buying a set. Go to 
your art and hobby stores and find 
out which kind washes best. For 
stenciling on wood or glass, brush- 
ing lacquer is very good. 


How to Use the Stencil Brush 


Before painting your T-shirt, 
practice on paper, then try stencil- 
ing old rags, till you know how. 
First place the stencil flat on the pa- 
per and pin it down well so it will 
not move. Dip the end of the brush 
in the poster paint, and then wipe 
most of the paint off on a rag. Hold 
the brush at right angles to the sten- 
cil, and brush from the stencil onto 
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the paper, keeping the brush 
straight up and down all the time 
you are painting. 





Leave the center lighter than the 
edges to give a shaded effect. To 
build up the color, go over the 
edges again. Have the brush nearly 
dry, and always brush from the sten- 
cil onto the paper. If this is done 
carefully, the edges will be in sharp 
outline. To give the picture real 
sharpness, go over the very edges 
with a darker but harmonizing 
color. For example, if the picture is 
red, go over the edge with a dark 
red or brown. This last edge stencil- 
ing should not go into the picture 
over one eighth of an inch. 

After the design has had a few 
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minutes to dry, place the positive 
stencil inside the opening of the 
negative stencil and paint in the 
eyes and other parts of the fish. Re- 
move both stencils, and your pic- 
ture will be complete. If the re- 
sults aren't too good, move the sten- 
cil to another sheet, and try again 
till you are satisfied. 


Stenciling on Cloth 


Now you are ready to stencil on 
cloth. Use the same methods, but be 
sure to get textile paint, and prac- 
tice on old rags. Your design should 
be suitable and in good taste. Art 
stores have design books, or your 
local library may have some. Also 
there are available in many stores 
ready-cut stencils and ready-to-cut 
stencils. When choosing colors, look 
at objects in nature for suggestions 
for color schemes. Follow the direc- 
tions in the textile painting set 
faithfully if you wish the things you 
have painted to wash well. 

When you have mastered how 
to use stencils, you will be able 
to decorate so many things! There 
are handkerchiefs, towels, pillow- 
cases, scarfs, tablecloths, napkins, 
table mats, aprons, bibs, children’s 
dresses, curtains, neckties, and many 
others. Perhaps you would like to 
work on some for Christmas pres- 
ents. 

Next week other methods of sten- 
ciling that give different effects will 
be explained. 














PHARAOHS SUCKING LICORICE. 
King Tut, the famous Egyptian Phar- 
aoh, was buried in a pyramid more 
than three thousand years ago. When 
the pyramid was opened, the archeol- 
ogists found buried with him gold, 
precious stones, expensive clothes— 
and a large pile of licorice. Appar- 
ently Pharaohs enjoyed sucking lic- 
orice as much as some of us do! 


THE PEANUT. The answer to the 
question that was asked in last week’s 


Side Trails, is that the peanut is a 
seed, even though it is dug out of the 
ground. The flower grows and is pol- 
linated in the usual way, above 
ground. Then the flower stalk bends 
over and pushes the seed box into 
the earth, so that the nuts develop 
under ground. When the nuts are 
ripe the farmers dig them up. Because 
they grow in this manner, they are 
called ground nuts in some countries. 


COVER PICTURE is an idea for your 
next party, if someone has a micro- 
phone that can be attached to the 
radio. Crumpling the cellophane, then 
letting it stretch out again, gives the 
sound effect of a fire. The picture was 
taken by Ewing Galloway. 
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Vill-—Remembering the Blood of Jesus 


(NOVEMBER 21) 


Lesson Texts: Matthew 26:27-29; Mark 13:9-13. 


Memory Verse: “After the same manner also he took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, This cup is the new testament in my blood: this do ye, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me” (1 Corinthians 11:25). 


Guiding Thought 


“By partaking of the Lord’s supper, 
the broken bread and the fruit of the 
vine, we show forth the Lord’s death 
until He comes. The scenes of His 
sufferings and death are thus brought 


fresh to our minds.”—Early Writings, 
p.. 217. 
“But . .. as the Lord’s disciples 


gather about His table, they are not 
to remember and lament their short- 
comings. . . . They are not to stand 
in the shadow of the cross, but in its 
saving light. They are to open the 
soul to the bright beams of the 
Sun of Righteousness. With hearts 
cleansed by Christ’s most precious 
blood, in full consciousness of His 
presence, although unseen, they are 
to hear His words, ‘Peace I leave with 
you, My peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you.’ 
John 14:27. 

“Our Lord says, Under conviction 
of sin, remember that I died for you. 
When oppressed and persecuted and 
afflicted for My sake and the gospels, 
remember My love, so great that for 
you I gave My life. When your duties 
appear stern and severe, and your 


burdens too heavy to bear, remember 
that for your sake I endured the cross, 
despising the shame. When your 
heart shrinks from the trying ordeal, 
remember that your Redeemer liveth 
to make intercession for you.’—The 
Desire of Ages (1952 ed.), p. 659. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guid- 
ing thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


Christ’s Disciples Share the Symbol 
of Christ’s Blood. 


1. After the disciples had eaten 
the bread that was the symbol of 
the broken body of Christ, what 
did Jesus offer them? (Matt. 26:27.) 

2. What did He tell them this 
cup of wine symbolized? (Verse 28.) 

3. In what words did He tell 


them that He was establishing an 
ordinance to be observed by all who 
accept Him as their Saviour and 
look for His second coming? (1 Cor. 
11:25, 26.) 

NotTE.—‘In partaking with His 
disciples of the 


bread and wine, 





Christ pledged Himself to them as 


their Redeemer. He committed to 
them the new covenant, by which all 
who receive Him become children of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ. By 
this covenant every blessing that 
heaven could bestow for this life and 
the life to come was theirs. This cove- 
nant deed was to be ratified with the 
blood of Christ. And the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament was to keep be- 
fore the disciples the infinite sacrifice 
made for each of them individually 
as a part of the great whole of fallen 
humanity.”—The Desire of Ages, pp. 


656-659. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


The Disciples Learn What It 
Means to Share Christ's Cup 


4. When James and John asked 
Jesus for the chief places of honor 
in the kingdom they thought He 
was going to establish on earth, 
what thought-provoking question 
did Jesus ask them? (Mark 10:38.) 

NOTE.—This question meant, Are 
you willing to share the suffering | 
shall endure in order to accomplish 
the work I have come to earth to do? 
Are you ready to suffer and even die 
for My sake and the salvation of 
others?” 


5. In His ministry Christ met 
continually with opposition: the 
Pharisees and scribes murmured 
against Him and forbade people to 
listen to Him, false rumors were 
spread about Him and the things 
He said, and plots were laid against 
His very life. Likewise, Christ’s fol- 
lowers, in carrying out the gospel 
commission, will encounter insults, 
imprisonment, and death. In what 
words did Jesus prepare His disci- 
ples for this? (Mark 13:9, 12, 13.) 
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Jesus was willing to die for us, but He 
was sad to think we would forget what it 
cost Him. The wine helps us to remember. 








ASSIGNMENT 4 


Christ Drinks the Cup of Suffering 


6. From the upper room where 
they had just had their last supper 
together, Jesus and His disciples 
went to the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Christ’s heart was heavy with sor- 
row and a great burden. How did 
He express His sadness? (Matt. 26: 
38.) 

NoteE—'As He neared Geth- 
semane, He became strangely silent. 
He had often visited this spot for 
meditation and prayer; but never with 
a heart so full of sorrow as upon this 
night of His last agony. . . . Now He 
seemed to be shut out from the light 
of God’s sustaining presence. Now He 
was numbered with the transgressors. 
The guilt of fallen humanity He 
must bear. . . . Feeling how terrible 
is the wrath of God against transgres- 
sion, He exclaims, ‘My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death... . 
As He proceeded, this strange sad- 
ness deepened. . . . He groaned aloud, 
as if suffering under the pressure of 
a terrible burden. Twice His com- 
panions supported Him, or He would 
have fallen to the earth.”—The De- 
sire of Ages, pp. 685, 686. 


7. While the disciples slept in 
the garden Christ struggled alone. 
What prayer did He send up to the 
heavenly Father? (Verses 39, 42, 44.) 


Note—"“As the Son of God 
bowed in the attitude of prayer in 
the garden of Gethsemane, the agony 
of His spirit forced from His pores 
sweat like great drops of blood. It 
was here that the horror of great 
darkness surrounded Him. The sins 
of the world were upon Him. He was 
suffering in man’s stead as a trans- 
gressor of His Father's law. Here was 
the scene of temptation. The divine 
light of God was receding from His 
vision, and He was passing into the 
hands of the powers of darkness. In 
His soul anguish He lay prostrate on 
the cold earth. He was realizing His 
Father’s frown. He had taken the cup 
of suffering from the lips of guilty 
man, and proposed to drink it Him- 
self, and in its place give to man the 
cup of blessing. The wrath that would 
have fallen upon man was now fall- 
ing upon Christ. It was here that the 
mysterious cup trembled in His 
hand.”—Testimonies, vol. 2, p. 203. 


8. How can we keep in mind the 
remembrance of our Lord’s suffer- 
ings and death? (1 Cor. 11:26.) 


NOTE.—"“As we receive the bread 
and wine symbolizing Christ’s broken 
body and spilled blood, we in imag- 
ination join in the scene of Com- 
munion in the upper chamber. We 
seem to be passing through the gar- 
den consecrated by the agony of Him 


who bore the sins of the world. We 
witness the struggle by which our 
reconciliation with God was obtained. 
Christ is set forth crucified among 
us."—The Desire of Ages, p. 661. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


What It Means to Us to Drink 

Christ’s Cup 

9. Can a Christian expect to live 
free from sorrow and suffering? (2 
Tim. 3:12.) 

NOTE.— "The same enmity is man- 
ifested toward Christ’s followers as 
was manifested toward their Master. 
Whoever sees the repulsive charac- 
ter of sin, and in strength from above 
resists temptation, will assuredly 
arouse the wrath of Satan and his 
subjects. Hatred of the pure princi- 
ples of truth, and reproach and perse- 
cution of its advocates, will exist as 
long as sin and sinners remain. The 
followers of Christ and the servants 
of Satan cannot harmonize. The of- 
fense of the cross has not ceased. ‘All 
that will live godly in Christ Jesus 
shall suffer persecution. ”"—The Great 
Controversy, p. 507. 


10. As the Christian thinks of 
what Christ’s blood has done for 
him, what obligation should he 
feel? (Ps. 116:12-14.) 

NoTE.—"“He who beholds the 
Saviour’s matchless love will be ele- 
vated in thought, purified in heart, 
transformed in character. He will go 
forth to be a light to the world, to 
reflect in some degree this mysterious 
love.’ —The Desire of Ages, p. 661. 

11. If we do not accept the cup 
Christ offers, what cup will we be 
obliged to drink eventually? (Rev. 
14:10.) 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


Sharing the Cup of Christ’s Suffer- 
ing Means Sharing His Reward 


12. If we faithfully share Christ’s 
sufferings here, to what can we look 
forward in the new earth? (Mark 
14:25.) 

13. What helps us keep in mind 
the thought of this reward? (1 Cor. 
11:26.) 

NOTE.—"The ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper was given to commem- 
orate the great deliverance wrought 
out as the result of the death of Christ. 
Till He shall come the second time in 
power and glory, this ordinance is to 
be celebrated. It is the means by 
which His great work for us is to be 
kept fresh in our minds.”—The De- 
sire of Ages, pp. 652, 653. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


Disciples Who Shared Christ’s 
Sufferings 


NAME THE FOLLOWING PERSONS: 

1. The man who entered the 
church at Jerusalem in its early days 
and haled men and women to prison. 

2. The disciple who was the first 
to give up his life for the Christian 
cause. 

3. Three disciples who suffered 
imprisonment for the truth’s sake. 

4. The apostle who was killed by 
Herod’s sword. 

5. The apostle who was banished 
to a lonely island. 

6. The disciple who wrote this: 


“Of the Jews five times received | 
forty stripes save one. Thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day I have been in the deep; 
in journeyings often, in perils of wa- 
ters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea, in perils among false breth- 
ren; in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness” (2 Cor. 11:24-27). 











You can do these puzzles on Sabbath afternoon. 
You may look up the texts to find the answers. 
Then, when finished, check the correct answers 
at the bottom, and see how many you got right. 


\ 
Bible Addition i 
By REUBEN S. DE LONG 


Add the numbers. Find the total. 
Wise virgins. Matt. 25:2. 
Verses in Psalms 117. 
Ezer’s children. Gen. 36:27. 
Fishers of men. Matt. 4:18, 19. 
Good disciples. Acts 1:13. 
TOTAL: The Shepherd Psalm. 





How Big -_ 
By GOLDIE CAVINESS ? 


. Og’s bedstead? Deut. 3:11. 

2. Noah’s ark? Gen. 6:15. 

3. The golden angels in Solomon’s Tem- 
ple? 2 Chron. 3:11. 

. Goliath? 1 Sam. 17:4. 

. The gallows for Haman? Esther 5:14. 

. Benjamin’s dinner? Gen. 43:34. 

. The boy’s lunch that fed five thousand 
men? Matt. 14:17. 
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Pork in their food, locked from their bedrooms, their \ 


clothing taken away, these Junior youth were 


NE thing was clear. Their par- 

ents were determined that these 
six Juniors and young people were 
not going to be baptized! And the 
six, as you shall see, were equally 
determined that they were! 

I met them while I was holding 
a series of meetings in Singapore. 

Every night they walked to the 
evening meetings and back home 
afterward. Nothing could cause 
them to miss—not even the Singa- 
pore rains. 

Each night they took their places 
in the auditorium. Each night they 
came to speak to me when the meet- 
ing was over. It was a pleasure to 
visit them in their home. 

“You see, Mr. Detamore,” they 
told me, “we have stopped worship- 
ing all these idols and shrines now. 
Our people are very angry because 
we will no longer worship our an- 
cestors, but we just tell them we 
can’t do it any more since we know 
it is false worship.” 

“Well, do you plan to go ahead 
and be baptized?” 

“Oh, we want to, but our people 
are such stanch Buddhists that they 
forbid us—what can we do?” 

I asked Mrs. Beth Coffin, the Bi- 
ble instructor, to visit the children 
and encourage them. A week or two 
after that they took their stand to be 
baptized in the Sabbath afternoon 
meeting, all six of them giving their 
hearts to Jesus. You can imagine 
how happy we were. But what 
would happen to them at home 
when they told of their decision? 

We found out at the next meet- 
ing. The six reported: “When we 
went home last night and told our 
folks of our decision to become 
Christians and be baptized, they 
were very angry with us. They put 
pork in all the food, so we sat there 
and ate just rice and soy sauce. We 
would not give in!” 


16 { JUNIOR GUIDE 


The following Wednesday night 
they were to enter the baptismal 
class. Would they come? we won- 
dered, or would their folks succeed 
in keeping them at home? 

The children came! But what a 
story they had to tell! 

“Our folks forbade us to come to 
the meeting tonight,” they said, 
“and to make it impossible for us 
to come, they locked up all our 
good clothes, so we couldn't dress 
to come out.” 

“How did you get here then?” 

“We went to our friends and 
borrowed clothing from them, so 
we wouldn't have to miss our first 
baptismal class.” 

So there they were—all of them 
dressed in borrowed clothes. They 
did not miss a single class. But what 
happened to them when they got 
home that night after their first 
class? 


a 


Forbidden to Be Bap ized! 


By FORDYCE W. DETAMORE| op? 


“Our folks were so angry be- 
cause they could not keep us from 
the meeting that they locked our 
rooms up, so we couldn't go to bed,” 
they told me. 

“What did you do then?” 

“We just lay down on the floor 
in the hallway and went to sleep.” 

Faith like that is bound to win in 
the end. Later they had food they 
could rightfully eat, they had their 
own clothes back, and they even 
were allowed to sleep in their own 
beds again. Yes, and of course they 
were baptized. 

And if you would go to the Sing- 
apore English church some Sabbath, 
you would find that loyal little band 
that Satan couldn't defeat. They're 
on their way to the kingdom, and 
nothing can stop them. You are on 
your way too, aren't you? And you 
won't let anything stop you either, 
will you, friend? 


Their minds were made up. When locked from their 
bedrooms, the six young people chose to sleep on 


the floor rather than stop learning 


TOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


about 


Christ. 











